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A NEW PROCESS FOR CLEANING PAINTINGS. 




VER since all things — religion included, in the pro- 
gressive, critical spirit of the nineteenth century 
— have come to be submitted to the tests of sci- 
ence of one sort or other, to ascertain the precise 
degrees and quality of truth they contain, with 
the aim to purge them of all false and misleading 
elements, the " old masters " have received their 
full share of inquisitive attention. In general the public has viewed 
their outward appearance under one of two aspects, according to 
its own analytical or aesthetic propensities. The more imaginative 
persons have looked upon old pictures as veiled by time in a spe- 
cial material mysteriousness, caused chiefly by chemical changes 
in oils and colours, harmonising, deepening, and toning them down 
to a certain luminous pitch, equalising all parts, greatly enhancing 
the general effect, and making them full of poetical suggestiveness 
to the reciprocating mind, just as a sun-penetrating mist frequently 
gives a fairy-like look to a landscape by obscuring its defects and 
blending its beauties into one super-delightsome whole. 

On the other hand, the harder and more positive mind looks 
upon the same works as having lost very much of their original 
clearness and brightness, and believes that the veiled mystery 
which gives so much pleasure to the more poetical mind is simply 
an illusion produced by repeated varnishes, discolorations of dirt, 
and the unhappy and needless restorations, such as have been in 
vogue everywhere until quite recently, to the serious detriment and 
darkening of the original painting. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that if time does generate certain deli- 
cate changes in oil-colours, augmenting their aesthetic effects, as 
first supposed — for there is here no question as to tempera-colours, 
which are unchangeable in this respect — there is no process by 
which they could be brought back to the same condition as when 
they were completed by their painters. We must, indeed, accept 
them in this event as age reveals or obscures their latent or obvious 
merits, and be grateful if, as with sound human characters, they 
improve and develop unsuspected beauties by their longer inter- 
course with the general world. Whatever may be the precise 
amount of fact in this view of the old masters, it is the popular 
one ; and that their enjoyment is immeasurably enlarged by the 
mystery of which we speak, cannot for a moment be put in doubt. 
Nevertheless there is something to be urged in favour of the con- 
trary opinion, which seeks to probe this mysteriousness to its bot- 
tom, to find out how far it is real or fictitious, with the scope of 
enabling a spectator to see an old picture in its primitive aspects 
without illusions of any kind, mental or material. Much indeed 
depends on the multiform methods of the masters themselves, and 
their individual aims and motives. After prolonged examination, 
I believe that with many, especially where there are subtle fusions 
of oil tints and successive glazings of surface colours, time does 
deepen their general tones, and produces that effective sense of 
mystery arising partly from material and partly from psychological 
causes, which, in susceptible minds, culminates in the highest en- 
joyment painting can confer. Such works are best let alone. 

There are, however, in all the public galleries, and most private 
ones, scores of old pictures whose finest qualities are hidden be- 
neath layers of actual dirt and dirtier varnishes, which it would be 
advisable to remove, could there be employed any process which 
would stop with removing them only, and leave the real painting 
beneath in its rightful condition. Further, if it could likewise take 
off all repaintings, and leave to our view — be it more or less re- 
maining — solely the veritable handiwork of the original painters, 
the intrinsic value of galleries would be greatly increased, even if 
in some instances the general aesthetic effect left something to be 
desired, as in the case of Leonardo's ' Mona Lisa ' of the Louvre. 

Every great gallery contains many specimens of mutilated paint- 
ings which it would be hazardous to touch, because no one can 
tell beforehand how much absolute injury lies concealed beneath 
the varnishes and repaintings ; and yet the merits of the original 
work are so obvious that there is a pressing temptation, rising to a 
sense of duty, to run some risk in order to uncover them and ex- 
pose their true condition to light. When restorations have been 



made in colours mixed in varnish, they are easily removed with- 
out harm to the painting underneath ; but if the repainting was 
done in oil directly on to the original work, a solvent sufficiently 
strong to take off the former is liable to attack and injure the 
latter. Hence it is that the so-called cleaning of pictures by the 
ordinary alcoholic solvents, aided by the knife, has resulted in 
much damage to numberless old masters during the past three 
hundred years. 

Still it is only of comparatively recent date that this species of 
injury has attracted the investigation it deserves, and attention 
been directed towards the discovery of safer methods of cleaning, 
and more judicious systems of restoration. 

Professor Pattenkofer, of Munich, is the author of the simple 
and facile alcoholic process which, by evaporation, only dissolves 
the old varnishes, and brings away with them the combined dirt 
and repaintings, when done in varnish, leaving the original surface 
comparatively clean and pure. For this discovery the professor 
was munificently rewarded by the King of Bavaria with a gift of 
one hundred thousand francs. It is not, however, sufficiently sure 
or complete to respond to all the requirements of a perlect process. 
Signor Mariano Luperini, of Pisa, now claims to have discovered 
one, and, as his system has just been put in trial by the Royal 
Gallery of Florence, is highly commended by Cav. Gotti, the Di- 
rector, who says it is destined to make progress, and is exciting 
much surprise and controversy in Art circles generally, it is worth 
our while to take note of it. 

A commission of artists and restorers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to report on its merits has given a mixed decision in three 
forms. The majority, including the distinguished painters Ussi, 
Ademollo, Gordigiani, Cassioli, and Mussini, warmly indorse it ; 
two others recommend it in a qualified manner, stating it must be 
used with great precautions by experienced hands ; while Profes- 
sors Ciseri and Sorbi strongly condemn it, believing it has notably 
changed for the worse the beautiful painting on which it was chiefly 
tested. 

The painting chosen was No. 265 of the Pitti Gallery, the favour- 
ite ' St. John the Baptist,' by Andrea del Sarto. Those of our 
readers who can recall this work will remember it was very dark, 
difficult to make out in detail, and literally could be said to have 
been conspicuously veiled in the mystery before described. Those 
who look on it now, since it has been in the hands of Signor Lu- 
perini, may scarcely recognise it under its new aspect. Its thick 
layers of dirt, varnishes, and repaintings, have wholly disappeared, 
bringing out the hitherto invisible rocky background, fine contours 
and folds of the drapery, a carefully-painted garment of fur, subtle 
and exquisite modelling of the torso and extremities, vivid anima- 
tion of the features, luminosity of the eyes, and other characteristic 
technical details,, all displaying a most carefully-executed work in 
Andrea's best manner as to design, and doubtless colours, as they 
•were before he gave them their final glazings. A master-work 
stands revealed in all but its last harmonising touches and tones. 
What has become of them ? 

The ' St. John,' notwithstanding its wonderful merits, now has 
a cold, flayed look ; is out of internal tone and harmony ; its pure 
white is raw and chilly ; and its colours, as a whole, more or less 
crude and positive in their relations to each other ; in short, it is 
out of tune as a complete work. Comparing it with any other of 
the numerous Andreas in the gallery in its general aspect, although 
it is kept apart from them, few connoisseurs, I think, would give it 
the preference as an aesthetic whole. Indeed, many consider the 
painting to be completely skinned. Nevertheless the extreme ad- 
vocates of the system claim that it has put the picture in precisely 
the condition that Andrea del Sarto left it ; and, if the entire Pitti 
pictures could be similarly treated, the world would see the old 
masters, to their great artistic gain, as they were when just finished, 
very clear, bright, and positive-looking. But, taking the ' St. John ' 
as a sample specimen, for my own part I should devoutly exclaim, 
God forbid ! If Andrea left this picture in its present condition, 
he never could have put in its last glazings and final manipulations. 
To my look it has every appearance of having been a highly- 
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finished work of his most subtle and delicate manner, but which 
has been in some past time subjected to one of those old-fashioned 
alcoholic scrubbings then practised by all restorers, which, in re- 
moving its fine glazings, made it cold and inharmonious, but doubt- 
less very clean. To conceal the mischief he had done, or to ex- 
tend his job, the restorer, in all probability, carelessly repainted 
parts, and darkened and obscured the entire surface with discolour- 
ing varnishes, and thus covered up the subtlest artistic points in 
modelling and design. The powerful solvents used by Luperini 
doubtless have brought them again to light in taking off the old 
restorer's work, leaving the painting in the mutilated condition to 
which he had reduced Andrea's once-perfect work under pretext 
of cleaning it. This is my impression. It has proved a bad 
choice in either category, whether as an unfinished or an injured 
work, as a supreme test of the Luperini process. 

That his chemical soap speedily and effectually removes all dirt, 
varnishes, and foreign matters, from a painting, other tests on in- 
ferior pictures emphatically show ; but over nearly all there rests 
the suspicion that it is very liable to overdo its work. True it 
leaves darkened pictures in a scrupulously clean, exact, equalised 
state, deprived of all " mystery ; " but with it depart likewise, in 
the cases I have seen, those delicate emphases of tint, shadow, 
and infinite subtlety of touch that thoroughly complete a picture 
in sentiment and execution, making of it a perfect unity. There 
are exceptions, especially as regards German and Dutch masters, 
I am told, which leave nothing to be desired. If so, its effects de- 
pend either on the peculiar individual methods of painting of the 
old artists themselves, or the care and delicacy with which it is 



applied, and it cannot be lightly intrusted to any one. But, on the 
other side, good judges, referring to the very same examples, affirm 
that they look, in their new guise, like recent copies all done by one 
hard, mechanical hand. Before any decisive judgment can be 
given, it should receive conclusive and exhaustive tests on pictures 
of no especial value in various conditions. Should it finally justify 
the claims of Luperini, a cheap, quick, and facile means of clean- 
ing old masters and removing bad restorations will then be placed 
within the reach of museums and collections everywhere, and the 
old hazardous methods of necessity must disappear. 

I must not, however, close this article without bearing testimony 
to a process I have seen recently in operation in the studio of Sig- 
nor Mazzanti, of Florence, an artist expert of much experience and 
knowledge in these matters. The preparation was applied in my 
presence to valuable old pictures, both in tetnpera and oil, copi- 
ously laid on by brush. Softening immediately the varnishes and 
surface accumulations of foreign substances, it enabled them to be 
easily wiped off, leaving the original surface as clean, perfect in 
tone, and solid in pigment, as when first painted, while retaining 
perfectly that indescribable luminous lustre and marks of untam- 
pered condition which the experienced eye so values in old masters, 
but which, once lost, can never be regained. Judging from the 
tests I witnessed, the Mazzanti process, if somewhat slower than 
the Luperini, seems safer and more satisfactory in its technical and 
aesthetic results, besides being so simple and innocuous that it 
could be intrusted to any professional restorer, or even experienced 
amateur, to use at discretion. 

J. Jackson Jarves. 



HOVENDEN'S 'VENDEAN VOLUNTEER.' 




O visitors to the annual exhibitions in the National 
Academy of Design, Mr. Thomas Hovenden's 
name is well known. Last year it appeared on 
' The Pride of the Old Folks,' and the ' Loyalist 
Peasant Soldier of La Vendee, 1793,' and this 
year on ' Pendant le Repos,' ' What o'clock is 
it ? ' and ' The Challenge ' — all of them figure- 
pieces, and all of them possessed of characteristics so peculiar that 
the spectator would be in little danger of mistaking a Hovenden 
for any other picture in the display. The artist was born in Cork, 
Ireland, in 1840, and, after a course of study in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, London, he came to America in 1863, and at- 
tended the lectures in the National Academy in New York, although 
it was not until eleven years afterwards that he adopted Art as a 
profession. In 1874, >n pursuance of his plans for life-work, he 
went to Paris and became a pupil of M. Cabanel, the celebrated 
figure and portrait painter. He stayed there one year, and is still 
living in France. To the Salon of 1 876 he contributed his ' Image- 
Seller,' and to the International Exhibition of 1878 his 'Breton 
Interior.' 

The picture which we engrave from a large photograph taken 
by Messrs. Goupil & Co., of Paris, was painted for the Paris 
Exhibition of last year, and was admitted there by the committee 
in charge of admissions. The scene is another episode of the 
war in La Vendee. An old peasant is sharpening a sword for a 
young volunteer who is about to start upon an expedition. He 
glances along the edge of the blade and tests its sharpness, while 
the youthful soldier, his son, and the father of two fine children, 
waits in full uniform to receive it from his hands. At his feet lies 
his powder-horn ; in a great chair in the corner, near a tall dresser, 
is his musket ; by his side hangs his scabbard. In front of the 
fireplace, the grandmother and one of his children are moulding 
bullets over the charcoal burning in a brazier. All the accessories 
serve admirably to complete the story. The soldier's wife, her 
arms thrown protectingly over the cradle in which her infant is 
sleeping, is evidently Spartan in temper. She wishes the sword 
to be sharp, and she wishes her husband to defend his country ; 
yet in the mirror of her face one sees reflected emotions sad and 
pitiful ; it is hard for her to part with the father of her children, 



and the protector of her life. The old woman, on the contrary — 
is she a mother-in-law ? — is eager for him to depart and give bat- 
tle to the enemy. She is sure that he will soon be victorious and 
at home again. The old man and the boy observe quietly the 
preparations— the one in his second childhood, the other in his 
first, and preserving a suggestive similarity of attitude and ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Hovenden had the pleasure of selling this work almost as 
soon as it was put in the exhibition, to an English gentleman, for 
a thousand dollars. It probably marks his furthest reach as an 
artist hitherto, and is on the whole as pleasing a production as he 
has yet sent out from his studio. That he has grown much during 
the last two years, is the most gratifying fact of his career — the 
most gratifying, because these years have witnessed a crisis in his 
history. The young American who goes to Paris and becomes 
cognisant of the most approved French methods of Art-work, 
usually at first appears somewhat brilliant to his old friends. The 
novelty and rapidity of his execution strike them favourably. They 
praise him easily. But they want something more. " Will he," 
they ask themselves, "use his new acquisitions in the service of 
creations of his own ? Has he the creative spirit at all ? Has he 
the gift of making something which shall stir a human soul ? Has 
he a message to deliver to man ? " It takes such an Art-student 
some time, we do not say two years, in all cases, to vindicate his 
right to praise of the best sort ; and the gratifying thing about Mr. 
Hovenden is that, having been before the public the requisite time 
subsequent to his training in a foreign land, he has shown himself 
capable of independent poetic expression. He has grown since he 
left his master. He has done enough to satisfy his friends that he 
is fully entitled to the name of artist, and fully deserving of their 
hopes. And all this is true in spite of a certain crudeness in 
colouring which has heretofore lessened the effect of the paintings 
that he has sent to this country. We have not seen the original 
of the picture engraved for the Art Journal. Perhaps in this 
latest work he has overcome this obstacle, or at least given promise 
that he will overcome it. Mr. Hovenden displays a power of por- 
traying and awakening wholesome and tender sentiment, and, at 
the same time, his methods are simple and sober, while he evinces 
no tendency for off-hand and careless execution. 



